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COLOR IN RELATION TO INTERNAL DECORATION. 

By Selwyn Image, 



,RT, we are frequently told, cannot be 
advanced by talking about it, but 
much helpfulness to art and life might 
be derived from its discussion, as here 
and there an idea is started, a misunder- 
standing cleared away, or a principle 
receives some touch of new life, or we 
are moved and set thinking about the 
relations of thiDgs in a more flexible 
spirit. Upon the subject of color, it 
is obvious, we might say a great deal, 
throw out many suggestions and lay 
down a great many different rules, ac- 
cording to the building we have in 
mind to decorate. No one dreams of 
asserting that it would be one and the 
same thing whether it was a cathedral 
they had to decorate or a church, or a 
town hall or a palace, a mansion or an 
ordinary dwelling house. We all have 
our own private dwellings or flats to 
think about, and are following remarks that are confined to the 
decoration of an ordinary private house, in the hope of discover- 
ing a few principles which might guide us in making such a place, 




so far as color goes, a pleasant habitation. There is no difficulty 
in getting color, nowadays, on every inch of the walls, every pane 
of our windows, and every article of domestic service. The 
difficulty is rather how to avoid obtrusive, inundating color. In 
every department of art the principle of restraint is of primary 
obligation ; in no department is that more obtrusively so than 
in that of color. It is a very vain thing to try to lay down any 
absolute laws as to what kind of color is the highest kind — what 
kind we should try and educate ourselves into admiring most, if 
we wish to gain a reputation for good taste — why to one man a 
rich scheme of color is so much more fascinating than a pale one, 
or a delicate scheme than a sombre one, or an arrangement of 
harmonies than of contrast, or vice versa, we do not know. "We 
are constantly led to the conclusion that all fine color is restrained, 
and that, however various might be the elements which con- 
tribute to the total effect of color, they are subdued or regulated 
and arranged by some one predominating idea. Before a man 
sets about ordering his paint or paper or hangings, or furniture, 
or ornaments, therefore, let him have a general or distinct idea 
of what effect of color he intends the place to have. The existing 
conditions of life for the majority of us are of such a kind that 
permanent and important color decorations, as, for example, 
figure pieces along the frieze of rooms, or on the panels of halls 
and landings, are out of the question ; we would not think of 
spending "the money necessary to procure them on a building 
held only on lease. The ordinary man is, therefore, thrown 
upon thinking of wall-papers and hangings as the foundation of 
his color decoration. Having settled whether the room is to be 
dark in tone, or light, rich or delicate, according to fancy, the 
question whether he should have a plain paper, or a curiously 
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patterned one, will be settled by the number and character of 
the objects which he intends showing against it. 

Very beautiful wall-papers, both in design and color, are to 
be had nowadays without difficulty and at a reasonable cost, and 
a room hung with one of those may be a pleasant enough place 
to sit in, satisfying us alike with charming forms and tints, 
although there is scarcely a picture hanging round it. A. man 
who has a great fancy for color, but, unfortunately, a slender 
purse, had far better try and satisfy his fancy by getting a fine 
wall-paper and some good hangings to go with it than in any 
other way. First-rate color by pictures he cannot possibly have, 
except by purchasing first-rate original paintings, whilst even 



the best neither for it nor them. We have seen a most excellent 
effect produced in a room by covering the wall, from skirting 
board up to within three feet or so of the ceiling, with brown, 
paper, and then using a richly patterned paper as a frieze. The 
brown wall was quiet to the eye, warm and comfortable, and set 
off admirably the monochrome pictures that adorned it, whilst, 
as the eye went up the sense of color was satisfied in the frieze, 
the room looking orderly, no doubt, but not barren or cheerless. 
There is no reason why the paper should be brown. We may 
choose any quiet monochrome tint we please, and instead of the 
paper above it we may have stencil patterns, with appropriate 
mottoes interwoven, if we are anxious for something more diver- 
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ornaments, such as china or pottery, are rather of the nature 
of finishing touches of color, which cannot dominate its general 
effect. He may be reminded that, though original paintings are 
beyond the reach of most of us, we live, by the grace of pho- 
tographers, etchers and photogravers, in an age which supplies 
us with many excellent reproductions in monochrome of the 
finest works of art in the world, and they are very cheap. An 
interesting collection may thus be made and a most dignified 
effect produced in a room. But monochromatic pictures will 
not give us color, and if we hang them against a beautifully 
designed and colored paper the chances are that they will do 



sifted in inter st. The point is, that pictures, if there are many 
of them, should be hung — and hung in a correct way and not 
at random — against a plain, or practically plain, background ; 
and strong effective color in the room is to be got most readily 
from the wall-paper. We lay the greatest insistence upon the 
matter of orderliness in hanging pictures, or disposing of orna- 
ments ; if we are heedless of it we will destroy all sense of repose 
and dignity in a room. It is, of course, very often the best 
thing in the world to cover the room all over with some pleasant, 
but entirely unobtrusive tint, relieving a too absolute monotony 
by some clever harmony or contrast between the painted wood- 
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work and the walls, or between the walls and the cornice. With 
respect to the employment of embroidery for the purpose of 
bringing color into our houses, we would urge the use of dis- 
crimination and reserve ; let it be expended on the proper 
objects, and not spread too plentifully all over the place. Use 
it on a screen, on the coverings and cushions of a sofa 5 in its 
bolder and coarser forms use it on curtains and hangings, but 
let us remember that a dwelling-room stocked with embroidery 
has too much the air of a sale room. A piece here or piece there 
will not only be better appreciated in themselves, but will actually 
induce a finer sense of sumptuousness. Touching upon the mania 
for old china and pottery, it must always be remembered that a 
dwelling- room is not a museum, and as with the undue display 
of needlework, we may make our houses too vividly recall a 
bazaar, so sometimes we too vividly make them recall a museum 
with blue china and lustre ware. The Japanese, who are much 
given to ornaments of those and similar kinds, exercise a wise 
restraint on economy in respect of them. They do not parade 
all their treasures at once, but keep the mass of them in some 
hidden collection, and bring out for display, at one time only, 
certain specimens, which are in due course withdrawn for awhile, 
and other specimens brought forward in their place. And, cer- 
tainly it does not seem unreasonable or fastidious to advise 
drawing a radical distinction between the decoration of a dwell- 
ing-house and the f urnishment of a gallery for storing interesting 
objects. A dwelling-house is not a store ; a museum is. Our aim 
with respect to the former is to make its appearance beautiful ; 
our aim with respect to the latter is to make its collections 
complete. A museum is, no doubt, in one sense, an inexpressibly 
delightful place ; but how quickly it sets our brain in a whirl 
and gives us a headache ! Nor, in the nature of the case, can 
objects be there seen to advantage, either as regards their form 
or their color. In a private house, however, there is little excuse 
for not making the best of things, and the man who overloads 
his drawing-room with ornaments is not very distinguishable 
from the man who, with vulgar hospitality, overloads his table 
with viands. If the one sickens, the other confounds us. Passing 
next to the use of stained or painted glass, we cannot have 
painted glass that is satisfactory unless we are prepared to spend 
much time and pains on the painting of it. and on the painting of 
it we must use plenty of actual pigment and have plenty of 
brushwork, so as to produce a variety of tone, gradation and 
variety of texture. It is a quite common idea to imagine that 
beautiful pieces of what we will call raw glass have only to be 
leaded together to make a beautiful window, and that any more 



painting on these than is absolutely necessary for the delineation 
of the forms, only tends to destroy brilliancy. There is no 
greater mistake in the world. Brilliancy, luminosity in a win- 
dow, comes by means of handling, texture, and a variety of 
surface, and these come by a judicious use of paint and brush- 
work all over the glass ; here a delicate use of them, there a 
vigorous use of them ; there, again, a streak or space of the pure 
glass left to shine out with increased effectiveness, because of its 
contrast with the surrounding opaqueness. And in this is the 
secret of producing a painted window, at which every sensitive 
judge would nod approval, and say, "Look there, what a beauti- 
ful piece of color!" The painted glass known as grisaille glass 
is, for several reasons, peculiarly suited to domestic purposes. A 
window in grisaille is a window painted on white glass, with the 
passages in it of positive color obtained by the use of ''yellow 
stain," or here and there by an occasional use of enamel. Small 
panels of that kind may be employed in the decoration of an 
ordinary room with the happiest effect ; they are delicate in their 
drawing and color ; they do not obstruct the light ; they are 
things to be examined close at hand. The real difficulty about 
them is that they must be painted with exceeding tenderness of 
line and modeling, and the yellow stain which gives a range of 
color from the deepest orange to the lightest canary, mutt be 
played about with a sensitiveness which nothing can teach a man 
except his own instinct. The moment grisaille work becomes 
hard or mechanical it is ruined. Stained glass should only be 
used where there is a clear — at any rate tolerably clear — light 
behind the window. To use it in a window which looks out 
upon a wall a few feet off, or to use it in a door opening into a 
room ; still more, to use it, say, for fire screens, is to frhow an 
ignorance or a wantonness and wasteful spirit, against which one 
could not too plainly take up one's parable. Nothing, certainly, 
is more amazing than the manner in which, nowadays, we per- 
petually find people careless of what we might call the first pro- 
prieties in art ; so eager are they to Leap up any kind of decora- 
tion, anywhere that it can be made to stick, without a thought of 
what, in the nature of the case, are the conditions for availing 
theui-elves of its proper qualities. In all art the first thing is to 
understand one's materials, and to accept them frankly ; not to 
kick against their limitations and to be endlessly scheming to 
override them. They must be understood and accepted frankly. 
If we have the instinct in us, a hint may be of some service ; but if 
we have not we will go away and befool ourselves, even though the 
the wealth of Croesus be at our disposal and we be instructed in 
the proper manner of applying it by all the lecturers in the world. 




